The Rebellion of 1745.
[A.D. 1746.
published under the titles of Essays, Remarks, Observations, &c. on Shakspeare, if you except some critical notes on Macbeth, given as a specimen of a projected edition, and written, as appears, by a man of parts and genius, the rest are absolutely below a serious notice.'
Of this flattering distinction shewn to him by Warburton, a very grateful remembrance was ever entertained by Johnson, who said, 'He praised me at a time when praise was of value to me.'
1746: ^ETAT, 37.]—IN 1746 it is probable that he was still employed upon his Shakspeare, which perhaps he laid aside for a time, upon account of the high expectations which were formed of Warburton's edition of that great poet1. It is somewhat curious, that his literary career appears to have been almost totally suspended in the years 1745 and 1746, those years which were marked by a-civil war in Great-Britain, when a rash attempt was made to restore the House of Stuart to the throne. That he had a tenderness for that unfortunate House, is well known; and some may fancifully imagine, that a sympathetick anxiety impeded the exertion of his intellectual powers : but I am inclined to think, that he was, during this time, sketching the outlines of his great philological work2.
1 'The excellence of the edition proved to be by no means proportionate to the arrogance of the editor.1 Cambridge Shakespeare, i. xxxiv.
3 ' When you see Mr. Johnson pray [give] my compliments, and tell him I esteem him as a great genius —quite lost both to himself and the world.' Gilbert Walmesley to Gar-rick, Nov. 3, 1746. Garrick Correspondence, i. 45. Mr. Walmesley's letter does not shew that Johnson was idle. The old man had expected great things from him. ' I have great hopes,' he had written in 1737 (see ante, p. 102), ' that he will turn out a fine tragedy writer." In the nine years in which Johnson had been in town he had done, no doubt, much admirable work ; but by his poem of London only was "he known to the
public. His Life of Savage did not bear his name. His Observations on Macbeth were published in April, 1745 ; his Plan of the Dictionary'ire 1774. What was Johnson doing meanwhile? Boswell conjectures that he was- engaged on his Shakespeare and his Dictionary. That he went on working at his Shakespeare when the prospect of publishing was so remote that he could not issue his proposals is very unlikely. That he had been for some time engaged on his Dictionary before he addressed Lord Chesterfield is shewn by the opening sentences of the Plan. Mr. Croker's conjecture that he was absent or concealed on account of some difficulties which had arisen through the rebellion of 1745 is absurd. At no
Noneof Shakespear; to which     as well as by Warbtirton's.   Johnson
